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Mexico 

[Continued from page 10] 

ty program ordered by foreign 
creditors, coupled with inflation, 
brought real wages down sharply in the 
last two years. This squeeze on wages 
has pushed the labor movement toward 
growing militancy. 

According to a U.S. Embassy 
report, there were 427 strikes during 
the first quarter of 1977 — a 47 percent 
increase over the first quarter of the 
previous year. During an organizing at- 
tempt at the PEMEX wells at Chiapas 
that year, troops were called in: at the 
end, eight workers lay dead on the oil 
field. 

Oil discovery may put Mexico’s 
government in a slightly better position 
for its dealings with more 
industrialized nations. But, as with 
many other nations rich in natural 
resources, it is going to take a lot more 
to satisfy the needs of Mexico’s majori- 
ty. □ 


Collective Notes 

Hi. This packet contains two rather 
long stories on a country most 
Americans have probably never heard 
of — East Timor. The first, a statement 
by Noam Chomsky, says a lot about 
why East Timor is so little known in 
the U.S. It documents U.S. involve- 
ment in the genocidal military cam- 
paign being waged there by Indonesia 
and shows how the U.S. press has con- 
sistently censored evidence of that in- 
volvement. The second, an interview 
with a leader of FRETILIN (the Timor 
National Liberation Front) gives a first 
hand view of the reality that has been 
suppressed in the mass media. Taken 
together, the two articles offer a case 
study in why an independent left press 
is needed in this country. 

Also in this packet are articles on an 
important strike that may soon shut 
down the Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company, on the major 
threat posed to apartheid South Africa 
by the overthrow of the Shah of Iran, 
and on a recent conference on New 
Farm Policies in Nashville, Tenn. An 
upcoming International Day of 
Solidarity for Reproductive Rights for 
Women is the subject of one of our 
shorts; and we would like to encourage 
as many of you as possible to publicize 
this date — March 31. 

If there’s anything that is going on in 
your area that you think we would be 
interested in, write and let us know. So 
long, for now. 



Human Rights Activist 
Condemns U.S. Press and 
Government for Covering 
Up U.S. Role in East Timor 


By Noam Chomsky 

Editor’s note: The following state- 
ment was read by Noam Chomsky, an 
articulate critic of U.S. foreign policy 
and linguistic professor at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
before the General Assembly's Col- 
onialism Committee at the United Na- 
tions on December 1. Chomsky unear- 
thed a wealth of information documen- 
ting how the U.S. sustained 
Indonesia’s three-year war effort 
against the former Portuguese colony 
of East Timor. Despite ample evidence 
of Indonesian atrocities against the 
Timorese people — with U.S. com- 
plicity — Chomsky shows how the U.S. 
media has consistently censured news 
reports which conflict with U.S. in- 
terests in Southeast Asia. 

NEW YORK (LNS) — My primary 
concern is not Southeast Asia but rather 
the Western industrial societies, par- 
ticularly my own country, the United 
States: its foreign policy, the domestic 
matrix in which this policy arises and 
the ways it is interpreted in journalism 
and scholarship. In this context I have 
become much concerned over the years 
with the impact of American policy on 
Southest Asia and other regions. I have 
strenuously opposed certain basic 
elements of this policy, and believe that 
it is often seriously misrepresented at 
home, a matter of considerable 
significance, since such misrepresenta- 
tion facilitates the pursuit of dangerous 
and harmful programs without the 
constraints that an informed public 
opinion might, and sometimes does im- 
pose. 

On December 7 1975, Indonesian 
military forces invaded East Timor, 
capturing the capital city of Dili, the 
first major step in a war of aggression 
that has repeatedly been condemned by 
the United Nations but that still con- 
tinues without respite. The United 
States surely knew of the impending in- 
vasion, which had been widely forecast 
in the international press, was expected 
by Australia and took place im- 
mediately after the departure of Presi- 
dent Gerald Ford and Henry Kissinger 
from a visit to Jakarta, where Kissinger 
had pointedly told newsmen that “the 
United States understands Indonesia’s 
position on the question” of Timor. 

Although Indonesia has effectively 
sealed off East Timor from the outside 
world, refusing entry even to the Inter- 
national Red Cross, nevertheless 
reports have filtered through indicating 
that there have been massive atrocities, 
with estimates by neutral or even pro- 
Indonesian observers of 50,000- 
100,000 slaughtered, roughly 10 
percent of the population. The 
evidence compares very well in 
credibility with what is available con- 
cerning other areas ol the world closed 
to direct investigation where atrocities 
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have been alleged. Yet, the American 
press— indeed, the Western press quite 
generally— has evaded the issue or has, 
with rare exceptions, adhered closely to 
the position of Indonesia and the 
U.S. government, a position that was 
succinctly expressed by Congressper- 
son J. Herbert Burke, ranking minori- 
ty member of the House subcommittee 
on Asian and Pacific Affairs, when he 
wrote that “it is in all our interests to 
bury the Timor issue quickly and com- 
pletely.” 

U.S. Government and Press 
Conceal Massacres 

At every crucial point, the U.S. 
government, with the press trailing 
loyally in its wake, has denied or con- 
cealed the atrocities committed by its 
Indonesian ally and has taken the posi- 
tion that whatever minor improper ac- 
tions may have occurred in the past, it 
is now a matter of history and no 
useful purpose is served by questioning 
Indonesian control of East Timor. The 
effect has been that the United States 
and its allies have been able to take 
part in massacres and repression in 
East Timor by providing Indonesia 
with the material support it requires to 
carry on its continuing war of aggres- 
sion and ideological support that 
enables it to do so virtually in secret. 
Again, I want to stress the significance 
of press complicity in these atrocities, 
unknown to a public that might be suf- 
ficiently aroused by the facts so as to 
prevent the governments of the in- 
dustrial democracies from making 
their decisve contribution to what 
Shepard Forman, an anthropologist 
who worked in Timor, described in 
Congressional Hearings as “annihila- 
tion of simple people.” I want to stress 
as well that this is not ancient history. 
Only a few weeks ago Canberra Times 
reported that a group of Australians 
who entered Dili harbor in a disabled 
yacht saw “frigates, patrol boats, 
barges crammed with Indonesian 
soldiers, and many aircraft and 
helicopters,” heard explosions in the 
distance, and “were left without 
doubts that Dili was still a war zone.” 
The Indonesian effort to suppress the 
independence movement of East Timor 
continues, with the support of the in- 
dustrial democracies. The whole affair 
has great import well beyond Timor. 

According to the recent UNESCO 
declaration on news organizations, the 
mass media throughout the world 
“contributes effectively to promoting 
human rights, in particular by giving 
expression to oppressed peoples who 
struggle against colonialism, neo- 
colonialism, foreign occupation and all 
forms of racial discrimination and op- 
pression and who are unable to make 
their voices heard within their own ter- 
ritories.” The example of East Timor 
is one of the many that show how far 
that vision is from reality. The sub- 
missiveness of the media has left the 
general public unaware of the 
massacres in East Timor and ot the 
direct complicity ot the United Stales 
and its allies in them. Thus far from 
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giving expression to oppressed peoples, 
the mass media in the rich and 
developed countries participate effec- 
tively in continuing oppression and 
major violations of human rights. 

FRETILIN Wins VictoryPower 

East Timor had never been included 
within the colonial or post-colonial 
boundaries of Indonesia and as For- 
man points out, “Indo-Javanese and 
Islamic influences barely can be 
noted.” After World War II, he 
observed, mountain people “have pro- 
claimed repeatedly their right of self- 
determination” and eagerly welcomed 
the steps towards independence which 
followed the 1974 Portuguese revolu- 
tion. As soon as Portugal announced 
that independence would be granted to 
the colonies the tiny elite of Timor 
formed several political parties, of 
which the most important were the 
UDT and FRETILIN. The UN study 
Decolonization reports that though 
UDT was initially regarded as the most 
influential party, “its lack of positive 
policies, its associations with the ‘an- 
cien regime,’ together with its initial 
reluctance to support the ultimate goal 
of full independence led many of the 
party’s original followers to swing their 
support to FRETILIN which by early 
1975 was generally considered to have 
become the largest party in the Ter- 
ritory.” In August 1975 the UDT 
staged a coup, probably with Indone- 
sian complicity, setting off a bloody 
civil war that ended a few weeks later 
in a complete victory for FRETILIN. 
The UN study estimated the numbers 
killed at 2,000-3,000. . .[Ajfter reports 
of later Indonesian atrocities began to 
surface, [the U.S.] tried to claim that 
many of those killed were victims of 
the civil war. 

U.S. News Management 

The handling of the reports by the 
first foreign visitors after the brief civil 
war gives a revealing insight into the 
pattern of news management that has 
since prevailed in the United States. On 
September 4, the New York Times 
published an account by Gerald Stone, 
who was described as “the first 
reporter allowed there since the 
fighting began.” The Times story was 
actually revised and excerpted from a 
longer report on Sptember 2 carried by 
the London Times. The modifications 
are instructive. 

Stone attempted to verify reports of 
large-scale destruction and atrocities, 
attributed primarily to FRETILIN by 
Indonesian propaganda and news 
coverage based in it, then and since. 
His major conclusion was that the 
reports of destruction were vastly exag- 
gerated and that “many of the stories 
fed to the public in the past two weeks 
were not simply exaggerations; they 
were the product of a purposeful cam- 
paign to plant lies.” He implicated the 
Portuguese, Indonesian and Australian 
governments in this propaganda cam- 
paign. 

In revising Stone’s report for an 
American audience, the New York 
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Times deleted his statement that there 
had been “much distortion and exag- 
geration” of the destruction and 
eliminated entirely his major conclu- 
sions about the purposeful lies of In- 
donesian and Western propaganda. 
What the New York Times did retain 
was Stone’s description of terrible con- 
ditions in FRETILIN hospitals (the 
Portuguese had withdrawn the only 
doctor) and maltreatment of prisoners 
by FRETILIN. The sole subheading in 
the article reads: “evidence of 

beating.” The process of creating the 
required history advanced yet another 
step in the Newsweek account of the 
edited excerpts that appeared in the 
New York Times . According to 
Newsweek , Stone had reported 
“devastation,” “bloodshed” and 
FRETILIN atrocities, and his 
“dispatch supported the stories of 
many of the 4,000 refugees who have 
already fled Timor.” 

Note carefully the transition. A jour- 
nalist visits the scene of reported 
devastation and atrocities which, he 
reports, were “filtered through the 
eyes of frightened and exhausted 
evacuees” or produced by Portuguese, 
Indonesian and Australian officials, all 
of whom “had reason to 
distrust. . .[the] national independence 
movement with a moderate reformist 
program. . .” He concludes that the 
reports are vastly exaggerated, in fact, 
in large measure propaganda fabrica- 
tions. After editing by the New York 
Times that eliminates his major conclu- 
sion and modifies others, Newsweek 
concludes that he found that the 
reports were true. Thus the reading 
public is reinforced in the belief that 
what Newsweek calls “the Marxist 
Fretilin party” is bent on atrocities and 
that liberation movements are to be 
viewed with horror. And the stage is set 
for general acquiescence when 
U.S. -backed Indonesian military 
forces invade to “restore order.” This 
pattern of news management persists 
with rare exceptions. 

U.S. Military Involvement Expands 

The U.S. government claims to have 
suspended military assistance to In- 
donesia from December 1975 to June 
1976. Military aid during this period 
actually was above what the State 
Department had originally proposed to 
Congress, and has increased since. Fur- 
thermore, at least four new offers were 
made during this period, in express 
contradiction to Congressional 
testimony by representatives of the 
State Department and the Pentagon. 
These included supplies and parts for 
OV-10 Broncos which arc, according 
to Cornell University Professor 
Benedict Anderson, “specially de- 
signed for counter- insurgency opera- 
tions against adversaries without effec- 
tive anti-aircraft weapons, and wholly 
useless for defending Indonesia against 
a foreign enemy.’’ The piofessor add- 
ed that this policy has continued under 
the Carter Administration. 

In Congressional testimony, the 
Deputy Legal Advisor of the Stale 


Department, George Aldrich, conced- 
ed that the Indonesians “were armed 
roughly 90 percent with our equip- 
ment.” He also contended that “...we 
really did not know very much. Maybe 
we did not want to know very much, 
but I gather that for a time we did not 
know.” U.S. “aid suspension” was 
secret— so secret that the Indonesian 
government was never informed of it. 

One purpose for the continuing flow 
of U.S. arms, testified David T. Ken- 
ney, Country Officer for Indonesia in 
the State Department before Congress, 
is “to keep that area [Timor] 
peaceful.” Another State Department 
representative at hearings just last 
February, conceded that the conflict 
persists but notes “a certain change in 
the situation” in that a large number of 
people have moved from areas where 
they could be protected by the Indone- 
sian government”— or to translate into 
plain English: have fled the merciless 
attack supplied and concealed by the 
U.S. government. 

Nine months after “integration,” in 
March in 1977, David Kenney, testified 
that about 200,000 of the 650,000 peo- 
ple of East Timor “would be con- 
sidered in areas under Indonesian ad- 
ministration” — an assessment that 
contrasts strikingly with the govern- 
ment claim that the war was essentially 
over in early 1976 and that “Timor has 
effectively become a part of 
Indonesia.” Their “decision” was ex- 
pressed in the fraudulent “People’s 
Council,” implemented in July 1976 by 
Indonesia with U.S. support. Of 
course, there were still the two-thirds 
of the population who had not as yet 
been able to express their “decision” 
because they were not under Indone- 
sian administration — or as the State 
Department explained, because they 
are as yet “protected” by Indonesia. 


Chronicle of 
Indonesian Atrocities 

The Indonesian attempt to conquer 
East Timor has been a story of mount- 
ing atrocities attested by refugee 
reports, church officials and letters 
smuggled out of the country. Virtually 
all independent observers estimate the 
numbers slaughtered are in the range 
of 50,000 to 100,000. Foreign Minister 
of Indonesia, Adam Malik, estimated 
the number killed as “50,000 people or 
perhaps 80,000,” according to the 
Australian Age. But, he added, “what 
does this mean if compared with 

600.000 people who want to join In- 
donesia.” The U.S. media’s response 
to Malik’s admission was silence. And 
it has remained silent in light of pro- 
Indonesia, anti-FRETILIN church of- 
ficials from Indonesia who found that 

500.000 people were not under Indone- 
sian military control in late 1976 and 
that local priests estimated the 
numbers killed at 100,000. The Indone- 
sian church officials describe a town of 

5.000 that originally welcomed the In- 
donesian troops, only for some 4,000 
to escape a year later to join 
FRETILIN in the mountains. 


On the rare occasions when the press 
has deigned to refer to this “in- 
discriminate killing on a scale un- 
precedented in post-World War II 
history,” it has followed the U.S. 
government in pretending that the kill- 
ings took place largely during the civil 
war. On February 15, 1976, the New 
York Times devoted all of 150 words to 
a report that “about 60,000 people 
have been killed since the outbreak of 
civil war in Portuguese Timor last 
August, according to the deputy chair- 
man of the territory’s provisional 
government”— that is, the govern- 
ment installed by the Indonesian army. 
The Times report went on to say that 
FRETILIN had been fighting “forces 
favoring union with Indonesia.” 
Recall that in the civil war, perhaps 

2,000 to 3,000 were killed, a fact that 
was not reported in the Times . Thus, 
the remainder of the estimated 60,000 
were victims of the U.S. -backed In- 
donesian invasion. As for the forces 
“favoring union with Indonesia,” 
these had been defeated in September 
and played no significant part in the 
subsequent fighting. These forces did 
not, in fact, favor such union for the 
most part, certainly not prior to their 
defeat in September 1975 and probably 
not thereafter, if we discount the ef- 
fects of Indonesian coercion. 

James Dunn presented evidence of 
Indonesian atrocities in Congressional 
hearings in March 1977, based on his 
interviews with Timorese refugees in 
Portugal. His testimony was reported, 
but the story quickly died. The U.S. 
press, which is assiduous in seeking out 
refugee reports alleging atrocities in 
countries that have escaped U.S. 
domination, has yet to interview these 
refugees; nor have they appeared 
before Congress, though Dunn 
reported that the refugees were eager to 
testify. 

[The pro-Indonesian bias appeared 
in a] September 27, 1978 Reuters 
dispatch from Dili. The reporter 
discusses “the bitter civil war that 
preceded the merging of East Timor in- 
to Indonesia:” “After the Portuguese 
colonial rulers departed in December 
1975, pro-Indonesian forces, later aid- 
ed by regular Indonesian troops, 
defeated left-wing FRETILIN in- 
dependence guerrillas in an eight- 
month civil war.” Note that this report 
is false in every crucial particular, 
though it accords very well with the 
needs of Indoesnian and U.S. pro- 
paganda. The Portuguese left just 
before the end of the civil war in 
September 1975, and the merging of 
East Timor into Indonesia, not 
recognized in most of the world, came 
ten months later, not after a “civil 
war” but after an Indonesian invasion 
that even the State Department con- 
cedes had conquered only a third of the 
population nine months... after 15 
months of bitter warfare. 

We have here two paired examples • 
of comparable allegations concerning 
major violations of human rights. For 
westerners concerned with human 
rights, the case of East Timor is, ob- 
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viously, of vastly greater significance. 
Whatever the situation may be in Cam- 
bodia, it is beyond the reach of 
Western human rights activists. But the 
case of East Timor is radically dif- 
ferent. Even a show of displeasure by 
the great power that provided 90 per- 
cent of the arms for the Indonesian in- 
vasion and that continues to provide 
Indonesia with material and diplomatic 
support would be likely to have signifi- 
cant effects. And the same is true of 
the other powers that are working to 
bury the issue as quickly and complete- 
ly as possible as they seek to join in the 
bloodshed by supplying arms 
themselves. For Westerners who speak 
of human rights out of genuine moral 
concern, then, it is quite obvious that 
the case of East Timor should be the 
focus of far greater attention than 
alleged atrocities in Cambodia. 

First Hand Reports 

[Few reports by Western journalists 
counter Indonesian propaganda.] One 
UPI dispatch from Singapore, 
however, reports that “30,000 Indone- 
sian troops are still roaming East 
Timor slaying men, women and 
children.” The report is based on the 
account of a French photo- journalist 
Denis Reichle of Paris Match, who was 
deported from Timor after a six-year 
visit to a mountain retreat of 
FRETILIN in East Timor. He gives “a 
safe estimate” of 70,000-75,000 East 
Timorese killed by the Indonesians in 
18 months of combat. The Indone- 
sians, he reports, do not seek combat 
with FRETILIN forces but “were 
‘systematically wiping out’ the popula- 
tions of villages known or suspected to 
be FRETILIN supporters and destroy- 
ing FRETILIN supply lines and 
sources.” He said, “Catholic mis- 
sionaries, led by the Bishop of Atam- 
bua [in Indonesian Timor], were the 
only voices in Timor trying to stop the 
‘systematic killing-off of East 
Timorese.’” The Bishop, he said, “had 
been trying to get an interview with In- 
donesia’s President Suharto for two 
and a half months, but his requests had 
so far been ignored,” and he reported 
that a “German priest had been driven 
insane by the constant killings in his 
area.” This eye-witness report by a 
Western journalist did not reach the 
U.S. media. 

Press Adheres to 
State Department Line 

The press, once again, adheres strict- 
ly to the State Department version of 
events. New York Times reporter 
Henry Kamm reported that “the 
diminishing of supplies of the 
FRETILIN guerrillas appears to have 
caused them to lose much of their hold 
over the significant part of the popula- 
tion of about 600,000 whom they have 
forced to live in regions under their 
control.” How docs Kamm know that 
the population has been “forced to 
live” under FRETILIN “control”? 
How arc the “scattered FRETILIN 
groups,” who barely exist according 
to the Indonesian propaganda ministry 
and the New York Times, able to exert 


control over the population? These 
questions do not arise. It is a matter of 
doctrine, not fact, and that they are 
now fleeing to areas where they can be 
“protected” by the Indonesians. It is 
hardly imaginable that the distinguish- 
ed correspondent of the New York 
Times — who had just won the Pulitzer 
prize for his reporting of the suffering 
of refugees from Communism in 
Southeast Asia when this dispatch ap- 
peared— would report the observation 
by Denis Reichle after his visit to East 
Timor: FRETILIN forces “are simply 
East Timorese who would rather die 
fighting than submit to what they con- 
sider to be Indonesian slavery.” 

The Times Pulitzer prize-winning 
specialist on victims of Communism 
does not provide the source for his in- 
sight into the minds of the refugees 
fleeing from the regions where they 
have been “forced to live” by the 
“scattered Fretilin groups.” Perhaps it 
was General Ali Murtopo, who ex- 
plained that Indonesian military con- 
trol was based on “anti-foreign feel- 
ings among Timorese.” Westerners 
have often been baffled by what they 
call the “xenophobia” of Asian 
peasants and tribesmen, a 
phenomenon not yet explained by 
modern anthropology, which seems to 
arise among groups that are subjected 
to saturation bombing, forced popula- 
tion removal and other modes of “pro- 
tection” designed by their foreign 
benefactors. 

Human Rights Report: No 

Mention of Timor 

In the March 1977 Human Rights 
Report, covering the period of the 
Indonesia-launched attack, tnere is 
no mention whatsoever of Timor. The 
omission, is rectified in the 1978 
Report, which deals with allegations of 
genocide in Timor as follows: “Ques- 
tions have been raised concerning 
atrocities by Indonesian troops in East 
Timor in 1975 and 1976 prior to the in- 
corporation of East Timor into In- 
donesia. The Indonesian Government 
withdrew and disciplined offending 
units guilty of individual excesses, but 
most of the human losses in East 
Timor appear to have occurred prior to 
Indonesia’s intervention. 

The final statement is a disgraceful 
falsehood. No less disgraceful is the 
refusal even to concede that questions 
have been raised concerning atrocities 
after July 1976, let alone to consider 
the substantial evidence supporting the 
allegations that there have been 
massive atrocities and that the U.S. 
government is participating in them, 
and that with the complicity of the 
press, it is concerned to bury the issue 
quickly and completely as possible. 

Similarities to Press 
Coverage of Cambodia 

I will conclude these remarks by of- 
fering a comparison which, I believe, 
gives some insight into the ways in 
which the mass media in the West 
“contribute effectively to promoting 
human rights,” in the words of the 


UNESCO declaration. [Western press 
reports cite] another country— Cam- 
bodia— where major atrocities have 
been alleged in exactly the same time 
frame as East Timor. The harshest 
critics claim that perhaps 100,000 peo- 
ple have been slaughtered since April 
1975. Comparing East Timor with 
Cambodia, we see that the time frame 
of alleged atrocities is the same, the 
numbers allegedly slaughtered are 
roughly comparable in absolute terms, 
and five to ten times as high in East 
Timor relative to population. I have 
reviewed both cases in considerable 
detail and my own conclusion is that 
the sources in the case of East Timor 
are more credible than those that have 
received massive international publiety 
in the case of Cambodia, though there 
are of course fewer sources in the case 
of East Timor, since the West prefers 
silence and apologetics. 

It is instructive, therefore, to com- 
pare the Western reaction to these two 
cases of reported atrocities. In the case 
of Cambodia, stories of atrocities and 
repression have not only been eagerly 
seized upon by the Western media and 
offered massive international publici- 
ty, but also embellished by substantial 
fabrication. In the case of Timor, in 
dramatic contrast, the media have 
shown no interest in discovering or ex- 
posing what may have happened; quite 
the contrary. Apart from Australia, 
there has been near total silence. On 
the rare occasions when the press deals 
with Timor it generally presents as fact 
the latest handout of the Indonesian 
propaganda agencies or the Sltate 
Department, or else reports the iniqui- 
ty of the resistance, which is forcing 
people to live under its control. 

The difference in international reac- 
tion is revealing. Specifically, it reveals 
how empty and hypocritical is much of 
the “human rights” clamor in the 
West. It teaches us something about 
the meaning of the sudden concern for 
“human rights” that has moved to 
stage center just at the moment when 
the luster of classical colonialist and in- 
terventionist ideologies has dimmed. 

The nations of the world and honest 
journalists in free societies need pot 
adhere to these practices and doctrines. 
They can demand that the Interna- 
tional Red Cross, UN observers and in- 
dependent journalists be admitted to 
East Timor, and that the flow of arms 
to Indonesia be halted, so that the in- 
vaders will be forced to cease their 
savage attacks and the right of the peo- 
ple of the Territory to self- 
determination may finally be exercised. 

□ 

* * * 

(Chomsky’s complete statement is 
available for $1 from the Timor Infor- 
mation Project, 410 Stewart Ave., 
Ithaca, NY 14850.) 
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“The War Is a Tremendous 
School for Everyone’’: 
Interview with 

Jose Ramos Horta of FRETILIN 


by Liberation Support Movement 

In 1970 a thin young man with a 
bushy head of hair impulsively rose to 
speak at a large party in Dili, capital of 
East Timor. The Eastern part of the 
island was then controlled by the Por- 
tuguese whose dreaded secret police, 
the PIDE, had informants everywhere. 
In a long, rambling speech, Jose 
Ramos-Horta denounced Portuguese 
rule and predicted that East Timor 
would soon have an independence 
movement like those in Angola, 
Mozambique, and Guinea-Bissau. 
Horta was slightly drunk and so he did 
not notice the steady stream of people 
leaving until he was suddenly aware 
that he was speaking to an empty 
room. 

The fears of the party-going East 
Timorese were well-founded. The day 
after the party Horta was called in by 
the PIDE who had a transcript of his 
remarks. Horta was exiled for two 
years in Mozambique. 

Despite the PIDE, Horta and his 
comrades built a liberation movement. 
Starting as a discussion group, they 
formed the Association of Social 
Democrats of Timor ( ASDT) of which 
Horta was Secretary-General. The 
ASDT began by organizing strikes and 
sending Horta abroad to seek inter- 
national support for independence 
from Portugal. Horta’ s activities led to 
a second exile order. But before he had 
time to leave, more than a decade of 
armed struggle against Portuguese col- 
onialism in Angola, Mozambique and 
Guinea-Bissau triggered a coup in 
Lisbon which extinguished Portugal ’s 
imperial ambitions. 

In September 1974 the ASDT 
became FRETILIN and rapidly won 
the support of the East Timorese peo- 
ple with its firm stand for in- 
dependence. On November 28, 1975, 
FRETILIN declared the independence 
of the Democratic Republic of East 
Timor. Jose Ramos-Horta became one 
of three Central Committee represen- 
tatives functioning outside the country. 
Today he serves as FRETILIN’S per- 
manent United Nations representative. 

LSM interviewed Jose Ramos-Horta 
during a visit to the West Coast almost 
a year ago. 

Horta’ s father was a Portuguese 
democrat deported to Timor in the 
1930’s. Jose’s Timorese mother 
belongs to the Mambai ethnic group 
which has resisted Portuguese domina- 
tion for almost 500 years. Jose grew up 
among the peasants in the mountains 
near Dili. 

At the age of 14, Horta chose his 
career; he became a journalist with the 
Portuguese government newspaper. 
After his return from exile in 1972, he 
went to work for the government radio 
station but was fired because of his 
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Timorese accent. In frustration he 
wrote an article, "Open Letter to My 
Brother Maubere, ” which closed: 
"Maubere, my brother, the sun is ris- 
ing; it’s time to get up. ” 

When you write about “my brother 
Maubere" and speak of “Mauberism” 
as the ideology of FRETILIN, you are 
using a phrase particular to the history 
of the struggle in East Timor, a phrase 
which says a great deal about that 
history. Can you explain the origins of 
the term? 

Among the Mambai people of East 
Timor, individuals have just one per- 
sonal name of which the most common 
is Maubere. The Mambai are the 
largest ethnic group in the country, 
some 80,000 people spread throughout 
the central highlands. This area has 
been a center of traditional resistance 
to colonial domination for centuries. 
The culture, tradition, and religion of 
the Mambai people are uninfluenced 
by the Portuguese. Because the Mam- 
bai opposed all forms of cultural 
domination, the urban elite called them 
stubborn and ignorant. 

Because the name Maubere is so 
common, the Dili elite began to call 
everybody who was ignorant and poor 
“Maubere.” The name became an in- 
sult. For instance, if I, an educated 
man from Dili, did something wrong, 
my boss would say, “You are 
Maubere.” 

But who are the Maubere people? 
They are the peasants who constitute 
95 percent of the East Timorese 
population. They are those who cannot 
read and write. They are those with no 
access to medical assistance, those who 
suffer from malnutrition. They are ex- 
ploited by the coffee plantation 
owners, by the cattle ranchers, by the 
government, which forced them to 
work building roads, bridges, and 
houses without pay. They were forced 
to pay annual taxes which did not 
benefit them or help develop the coun- 
tryside. 

We of FRETILIN thought that a ge- 
nuine East Timorese liberation move- 
ment must repond to these problems 
felt in the flesh, in the daily lives of the 
Maubere people. In order to mobilize 
the people, we had to work out a 
philosophy, a theory that they could 
easily understand. 

If we talked in terms of complicated 
Marxist-Leninist theories, they would 
not understand. Our people want 
revolution, but people do not fight for 
empty slogans. They fight to improve 
life in their villages. They want schools 
where their children can learn to read 
and write. They want medical assist- 
ance, clean water, better housing. 

Mauberism, then, according to our 
definition, is social, cultural, economic 
development of the countryside with 
strict adherence to the traditional 
cultural values of the people. It may 
sound very simple to sophisticated 
Western theoreticians, but from 
Mauberism we can go on to explain 
complicated economic matters. 


Mauberism Means Socialism 

We say that the Maubere suffer; they 
are hungry and lack education. We 
must explain why, that it is the result of 
a decadent, colonial, capitalist system. 
So Mauberism cannot tolerate a colo- 
nial, capitalist system which is based 
on private ownership of land, of enor- 
mous herds of cattle, of coffee planta- 
tions, and so on. 

In order to solve the problems of 
hunger and inequality in East Timorese 
society and respond to the aspirations 
Of the Maubere people, these funda- 
mental steps must be taken: expro- 
priation of private ownership of cattle, 
of land, of every source of wealth in 
East Timor and their redistribution 
throughout the country. 

And how will we redistribute them? 
You get a buffalo; you eat it for a 
month but what then? We have to have 
a plan, a substitute for the existing 
system. Property must be redistributed 
to the villages, but the people must be 
organized to produce and increase with 
it. So we establish joint ownership of 
land and cattle and cooperative pro- 
duction. 

How do your cooperatives compare 
with traditional methods of farming? 

Cooperatives are not new. For cen- 
turies people worked together in the 
traditional way which included com- 
mon ownership of land. No individual 
owned land in a village. 

There was one exception, in the 
region near Viqueque, where in the 
past 50 years the traditional joint 
ownership of land was interrupted by 
the establishment of coffee plantations 
and the influx of Portuguese settlers 
who took over the land and disrupted 
the lives of the people. 

We still have some difficulties in 
solving this problem near Viqueque. A 
very strong individualistic feeling per- 
sists; everyone wants their own piece of 
land, their own crop. 

This is a very rich area, well- 
developed with good fields; it could 
completely feed East Timor. It is also 
strongly Catholic with some feudal 
relations. Chiefs are very powerful 
there. For this reason, the Apodeti par- 
ty [a pro- Indonesian party led by a 
former World War II collaborator, 
which has failed to win much support 
in East Timor] had some influence. 

FRETILIN’S solution was to estab- 
lish cooperatives in the areas surroun- 
ding Viqueque. Slowly the people of 
the region saw the benefits. Before, the 
great majority of the people had not 
benefited from the wealth of the area. 
Through the peasants’ experiences, the 
situation slowly changed. 

The issues quickly clarified when the 
landlords supported the Indonesian oc- 
cupation. We still have some problems 
in Viqueque, but Mauberism now ex- 
tends to most of East Timor. 


Timorese Women’s Liberation 
Within that philosophy, how do you 
struggle with negative aspects of tradi- 
tion? 
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The principal negative aspect of 
tradition is the role of women. 
Throughout East Timor, women had a 
very important role in production; but 
they had no control of production, 
profit, or income. 

Women were considered double 
slaves: slaves of the settlers, the col- 
onial power > and slaves of the men, 
their own husbands and relatives. They 
had to look after children and cook 
and during the day they also went to 
the fields to work. Men worked in the 
fields too but that was all they did. It 
was a frequent sight to see a woman 
with a child on her back bent over the 
ground planting or weeding. Women 
had no voice in the decision-making 
process in villages, in solving prob- 
lems, in elections. 

How were we to solve this problem? 
In peaceful times, many years of 
political education would be required 
to make men realize that women are 
human beings who must have an equal 
share in the political process, in the 
economic sphere, and so on. 

The war is a tremendous school for 
everyone. In our two years of fighting 
there are already valiant women, 
heroines of the armed struggle. 

Women run most of our schools. 
Since the war started, the illiteracy rate 
has been lowered from 95 percent to 70 
percent. Women also participate in 
campaigns of health, hygiene, and 
nutrition. 

Women are especially active in 
fighting. Even before the Central Com- 
mittee decided to set up a women’s 
army, 100 women near the border went 
to a representative of the Central Com- 
mittee in the region and demanded 
weapons. They said: “We do not need 
training. We just want weapons.” 
Their first operation was successful; 
they captured the first Indonesian 
soldiers in that region. Now there are 
about 3,000 women fighters with their 
own officers. 

Of the 519 members of our People’s 
Congress, about 230 women were 
elected. In the Central Committee, 30 
of the 67 members are women. In the 
near future we will have even more 
women cadres because we have a lot of 
women students abroad in Portugal 
and Southeast Asia. 

How would you compare the con- 
sciousness of East Timorese women 
and men to the women’s movement in 
North America? 

The struggle for women’s liberation 
in capitalist countries, the United 
States, is much more difficult than the 
struggle in East Timor. For instance, 
what are the priorities here? Equal pay, 
equal opportunities for jobs, problems 
of abortion, divorce: these things do 
not exist in East Timor. 

In East Timor we don’t have the 
complexity of the capitalist system. 
Colonialism has been dismantled, 
broken up by the war. We know our 
enemies and our friends; the situation 
is clear-cut. So it’s very difficult to 
compare. Women make up about 55 
percent of East Timor’s population. 
And it’s a small country so it’s easier to 
solve such problems. 


Sometimes gains made by women dur- 
ing the armed struggle are eroded later. 
How deeply rooted are these changes? 

During the armed struggle, the 
women can impose themselves by force 
of arms. Not that they threaten to 
shoot the men; they have weapons and 
are also defending the country. So men 
are forced by reality to learn to respect 
them and to give them equal voice in 
political affairs. 

If during the armed struggle there 
had not been continuous parallel 
political education, there might be set- 
backs after the war. It is always easier 
to solve problems when everybody is 
concentrating on the enemy. 

After the armed struggle a lot of 
problems will surface again. There will 
be crises over ideology, political line, 
the course of economic development, 
emphasis, and this question of 
men/women’s relationship will in- 
evitably come out. 

So long as class contradictions per- 
sist, there will be class conflict and 
there will certainly be conflict over the 
question of women’s emancipation. 
This conflict can be finally solved only 
when the question of class is solved. 
Some setbacks are expected, but there 
is no way we will return to the old 
ways. 

Political Education 
How does FRETILIN conduct political 
education? 

In each of the over 400 villages in 
East Timor, someone leads a dynami- 
zation cell. Political education occurs 
every day through discussions of texts 
distributed by FRETILIN’S political 
committee on various issues: 
agriculture, health, the role of the 
army, women. These are short texts, a 
page or so, written in very simple 
language. 

We have a weekly newspaper, East 
Timor , printed in the countryside. We 
have complete printing facilities which 
we stole from the Portuguese. Some 
regional committees have mimeo 
machines to produce daily bulletins. 
Since the illiteracy rate is still high, the 
political commissar reads the news- 
paper aloud in the villages and 
discusses its contents. Our papers are 
printed in Tetum and Portuguese. 

Our best means of political educa- 
tion is radio. Radio Maubere broad- 
casts three times a week. We have a 
broadcast in English for Australia and 
local broadcasts in Tetum and several 
other dialects such as Mambai. We also 
have radio programs in the Indonesian 
language aimed at West Timor and at 
Indonesian soldiers. 

On our radio programs we not only 
have political education but also infor- 
mation about health, short programs 
to teach people the importance of 
keeping clean, how to prevent malaria 
and other diseases, how to look after 
babies. 

We also have what we call revolu- 
tionary brigades, groups of five to sixty 
young men and women, mainly high 
school students, twelve to eighteen 
years old, who conduct political educa- 
tion, work with villagers in the fields, 


and help them build schools and 
houses. This is one way of overcoming 
the differences between peasants and 
students. 

Not only students do this. Our presi- 
dent, Nicolau Lobato, along with our 
other leaders, is all over the country 
working barefoot in the ricefields 
alongside the peasants. 

Even after liberation, it is 
FRETILIN’S program that, once a 
year, our president will have to travel 
around the country to live as the 
peasants live. He must not sit in a 
palace in the capital and forget that 
there are peasants in the countryside 
who fought for independence but still 
go barefoot. The cadres, members of 
the Central Committee, will do the 
same. 

Our program also states that we will 
never have salaries for members of the 
Central Committee and members of 
the government. They will have enough 
food to eat and plain housing supplied 
by the state but are not entitled to lux- 
urious housing of their own. The 
former Portuguese governor’s palace 
in Dili will become a cultural center or 
hospital. 

We don’t advocate a return to 
primitive ways; but, if I am an 
engineer, I have to work in a proper 
place but with no unnecessary luxuries, 
no special privileges. If I need a car to 
get to my workplace, I can use one, but 
after work the car returns to the 
garage. 

We explain these decisions to the 
people; they will remember after 
liberation. If the leadership falls short, 
the people will know that they are cor- 
rupted with power. 

Over 100,000 people have already 
been killed; women and children die 
every day for our country. They follow 
the leaders. If, after liberation, the 
leaders start driving a Mercedes in the 
capital, live in nice houses, or wear nice 
shoes while thousands of people are 
still recovering from the wounds of 
war, this will be an outrage. But only 
when the people are educated and 
mobilized can they prevent this from 
happening. 

Battlefront Report 

What is the present stage of the armed 
struggle? Do you still use guerrilla tac- 
tics? How much territory do you con- 
trol? 

We can report, with figures confirm- 
ed by the Indonesians, that about 90 
percent of the population live in our 
liberated areas. You must understand 
that the majority of our people are sub- 
sistence farmers who never lived in ur- 
ban centers. The city names on the map 
are just small concentrations of a few 
thousand people at most. During 
peacetime the people would come to 
the towns only for marketing. 

East Timor is a mostly mountainous 
country with peaks over 10,000 feet 
high. The entire territory controlled by 
FRETILIN amounts to about 85 per- 
cent of the country. The Indonesians, 
for instance, control the town of 
Maubisse but don’t go out more than 
one or two miles from there. They con- 
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trol Dili, the capital, but not the sur- 
rounding villages. From Liquica to 
Dili, both of which are on the coast, 
they cannot move by land, they have to 
take a helicopter or travel by boat. 

In general we use small guerrilla 
groups. But sometimes we are able to 
put columns of 100 to 500 fighters into 
the field. These larger units are becom- 
ing more standard. We have a well- 
trained, mobile army of 15,000 which 
operates throughout the country. 

We also have a people’s militia, be- 
tween 20,000 and 30,000, not so well- 
equipped. They use World War II 
rifles, mausers, and even some World 
War I rifles. 

Is Dili under siege? 

Our forces attack Dili regularly but 
it’s hit-and-run. They have been able to 
destroy tanks inside the town. In fact 
one of our best military commanders 
was recently killed in a six-hour battle 
in Dili. But our strategy is first to have 
complete control of the countryside, 
better weapons, operating schools and 
production; then we will have the final 
assault. 

We have to be sure that once we at- 
tack Dili, we can hold it. The city is in a 
narrow valley surrounded by moun- 
tains on three sides. The Indonesians 
can escape only by sea. If they do not 
escape or surrender, they must be an- 
nihilated. This is some time off, but 
not very long. Once we have better 
equipment, a good group of 
saboteurs. . . D 

* * * 

For more information and to find out 
how you can support the East Timor 
independence struggle and FRETILIN, 
contact the East Timor Defense Com- 
mittee, P.O. Box 251, Old Chelsea Sta- 
tion, New York, NY 10010. 


Yvonne Wanrow 
Back to Court 


NEW YORK (LNS)— It’s been six 
and a half years since Yvonne Wan- 
row, a Native American woman from 
Spokane, Washington, was arrested 
for fatally shooting a known child 
molester, William Wesler, and wound- 
ing his drinking companion. Now, 
despite a successful reversal of her con- 
viction on charges of first degree 
assault and second degree felony 
murder, Wanrow is about to stand trial 
again for the same charges. 

For over a year, lawyers for Wanrow 
have sought to avoid a retrial by 
challenging the Washington state 
felony statute under which Wanrow 
was charged on the grounds that it 
relieved the state of its fundamental 
responsibility to prove the defendant 
intended to kill. In early January, this 
effort failed. 

“I’m disappointed in the decision,” 
Wanrow stated in a telephone inter- 
view with LNS. “But I’m not surprised 
because of what I’ve learned about this 
system. It’s ironic though because 


we’re back to where we started and 
we’re going to have to go through the 
whole process [trial] again.” 

Wanrow’ s first conviction was over- 
turned in 1977 in what has since come 
to be known as a landmark ruling in 
the struggle for women’s rights to de- 
fend themselves against male attackers. 
The court opinion in that ruling stated 
that “in our society women suffer 
from a conspicuous lack of access to 
training and to means of developing 
those skills necessary to effectively 
repel a male assailant without resorting 
to the use of a deadly weapon.” Based 
on that the court declared that 
Wanrow was entitled to a jury that 
considered her actions in light of her 
“perceptions of the situation including 
those perceptions which are the pro- 
duct of our nation’s long and unfor- 
tunate history of sex discrimination.” 
A mistrial was declared and Wanrow 
was released, but the D.A. moved im- 
mediately to retry the case. 

“In the legal world today there’s 
such a thing as the Wanrow instruc- 
tions,” Wanrow concluded, “and that 
makes me feel good for all women who 
suffer oppression because they are 
women. . .1 just want people to know 
that I still need as much support as 
possible.” n 

* * * 

Expressions of political and material 
support (donations) can be sent to the 
Yvonne Wanrow Defense Committee, 
East 224 Sharp, Spokane, Washington. 
Donations can also be sent to Women’s 
Self-Defense Project, c/o The Center 
for Constitutional Rights, 853 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y 10003. 


Italian Broadcasts Attack 
Women on Free Radio Panel 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Masked 
gunmen burst into a leftist radio sta- 
tion in Rome, January 9, and wounded 
four women taking part in a discussion 
on birth control. Three were wounded 
in the legs, one was reported to be in 
critical condition with a stomach 
wound, and another woman from the 
station suffered burns from a firebomb 
thrown at her. 

Two different groups claimed 
responsibility for the attack — an 
anonymous fascist group and an ex- 
treme right-wing organization called 
Armed Revolutionary Cells— which 
said it was commemorating the death 
of two of its members, one year earlier. 
Those deaths came after a long period 
of savage attacks by fascist squads on 
isolated people whose clothes or hair 
style were taken as proof that they were 
“left-wing dissident youth.” 

The question of birth control and a 
woman’s right to abortion has been a 
controversial one on Italy for many 
years. The Italian Senate passed a bill 
legalizing abortion for the first time 
since 1930 only last May. Up until 
then, a leftover section of the fascist 
penal code branded abortion “a crime 


against the integrity of the race” and 
provided for punishment of up to five 
years for both the woman and the 
abortionist. 

Passage of the new bill hardly settled 
the matter. Because of strong opposi- 
tion from the Catholic Church hierar- 
chy and the ruling Christian Deom- 
coratic Party, the final version of the 
law contained loopholes that would 
still make it difficult for women to ob- 
tain abortion. These included: allowing 
doctors to register as “conscientious 
objectors;” raising the minumum age 
for abortion without parental consent 
from 16 to 18, although it was well- 
documented that the majority of illegal 
abortions had been performed on 
women 16-18 years old and younger; 
and requiring women who want abor- 
tions to go before a medical commis- 
sion which tries to convince them not 
to have it. 

With the Pope personally pushing a 
threat to excommunicate any doctor 
who perfomed an abortion, the ques- 
tions of birth control and abortion 
rights have remained major topics of 
political discussion. 

In recent years, stations like the one 
attacked on January 9 have become 
popular vehicles for such politcal 
discussions. At the same time, the free 
radios, of which there are about 2,000 
in Italy, have come under attack not 
only from fascist groups, but from the 
government, the police, and even the 
Italian Communist Party (PCI). For 
example, during the Moro kidnapping, 
special government decrees were pro- 
mulgated to give the police freer rein to 
pursue “terrorists”. One of the 
measures allowed the police to shut 
down any radio suspected of complici- 
ty with the Red Brigades, without hav- 
ing to bring the case before a court. 
And on one occasion during 1977, 
listeners to the same station were 
treated to a live broadcast of police 
orders: “In the name of law, we must 
seal everything, you must suspend your 
broadcast at once. . .” □ 


Demonstrations for Abortion 
Rights Slated for March 31 


NEW YORK (LNS)— The Northeast 
Coalition for Reproductive Rights, a 
recently formed group working for 
abortion rights and against sterilization 
abuse, is planning to hold regional 
demonstrations in Boston, Hartford 
and New York City on March 31, to 
publicize its demands and to build a 
stronger regional network in opposi- 
tion to the so-called Right-to-Life 
movement. Its national demands in- 
clude: defeat the Hyde Amendment, 
restore Medicaid abortion, and enforce 
the HEW regulations calling for 
stricter control of sterilization. 

The demonstrations will coincide 
with international actions called by the 
International Coalition for Abortion 
Rights, founded in September at a con- 
ference in Belgium. At that gathering, 
women from Britain, Spain, Ireland, 
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France, several other European coun- 
tries and some Latin America coun- 
tries, wrote up a draft calling for an in- 
ternational show of solidarity in sup- 
port of “Women’s right to reproduc- 
tive control.” Their slogans “con- 
traception and abortion are a woman’s 
right” and “no forced sterilization” 
will be echoed by the Northeast Coali- 
tion. □ 

* * * 

(For more information, or to plan cor- 
responding actions in other places, you 
can contact NCRR, c/o CARASA, 
Box 124, Cathedral Station, New 
York, NY 10025) 


South Africa Faces Oil Crisis 
As Shah Flees Iran 


By Liberation News Service 

NEW Y ORK(LNS) — In Teheran 
and other Iranian cities, news that the 
Shah had finally fled into exile brought 
normal traffic to a standstill, as exul- 
tant demonstrators surged through the 
streets chanting “Shah raft” (the Shah 
is gone). In South Africa, the same 
news brought the probability that nor- 
mal traffic might soon grind to a halt 
for very different reasons. . . because 
the apartheid state may soon have to 
begin rationing oil. 

For the last five years, South Africa 
has depended on Iran for virtually all 
of its oil needs (estimates range upward 
from 90 percent). Now the tap may be 
shut off. Even the Shah’s hand-picked 
prime minister has vowed to bring Iran 
into compliance with an embargo on 
oil sales to South Africa adhered to by 
the rest of the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC). 

“It’s an absolute disaster for them 
[the South Africans],” Bernard Rivers 
stated flatly. As the co-author of a re- 
cent UN study on the possible impact 
of oil sanctions against South 
Africa, Rivers ought to know. He 
believes that the overthrow of the Shah 
could prove to be “the most important 
thing to happen to South Africa in 
years.” 

Rivers’ belief rests on a careful 
analysis of where South Africa has 
been getting its oil and what it does 
with it. Information on both subjects 
has been a carefully guarded govern- 
ment secret in recent years. The study 
completed by Rivers and Martin Bailey 
shows why. For their findings confirm 
that “an oil embargo remains the 
single most effective means of interna- 
tional pressure that could be brought 
to bear on South Africa.” 

By poring over computer lists of the 
routes taken by the world’s oil tankers, 
Rivers and Bailey verified that South 
Africa has depended on the sympathies 
of the Shah for at least 91 percent of its 
oil. By studying the South African 
government’s own reports, they deter- 
mined that oil use is already at “an 
almost irreducible minimum, unless 
there is to be a major economic reces- 
sion.” 
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The fact that the South African 
economy depends less on oil than most 
industrialized nations reflects con- 
scious government policy. Knowing 
that oil is one resource they lack, plan- 
ners have encouraged reliance on coal, 
which is both plentiful and cheap (due 
in large part to the extremely low wages 
paid Black miners). 

On the other hand the fact that the 
economy could limp along for less than 
two years without continuing oil im- 
ports is something that the government 
has vehemently denied. Boasting of its 
low dependence on oil and the sizable 
stockpiles stashed away in abandoned 
coal mines, the white supremacist 
regime has maintained that it could 
ride out an embargo for as long as 
three years without major cutbacks 
and for up to five years with rationing. 
After examining the facts, Rivers and 
Bailey are convinced otherwise. They 
point out that South Africa already 
uses oil only in areas of the economy 
where no other form of energy will do. 
For instance, two thirds of the oil con- 
sumed in South Africa goes for 
transport— an amount which could be 
reduced only by a major breakthrough 
in the technology of electric vehicles or 
a sharp cutback in the economy. 

In addition, a close reading of 
available statistics suggests that the 
vaunted stockpiles are not nearly as 
vast as they are claimed to be. fivers 
and Bailey “estimate that the 
stockpile, if consumed at the current 
rate, could last about one and a half 
years.” 

If South Africa’s oil lifeline was 
severed completely, Rivers and Bailey 
conclude, the life expectancy of the 
regime could be measured in months 
rather than decades. “The country 
could probably last for a maximum of 
two years . . .During this time, 
however, there would be enormous 
economic and social disruption.” 

These predictions are based on the 
possibility of mandatory UN sanctions 
applying to all nations and oil com- 
panies rather than the voluntary OPEC 
embargo which could finally become a 
reality if Iran now joins in. In trying to 
assess the possible impact of an Iranian 
cut-off, Rivers noted, “It is very in- 
teresting to speculate but the specula- 
tion is just that.” 

Already, speculation has focused on 
several alternative sources of oil. South 
African press reports and UN scut- 
tlebutt have identified several OPEC 
members (most prominently Saudi 
Arabia) as possible defectors from the 
embargo. Other possibilities include 
purchases on the “spot” market, 
where prices are generally far higher 
than the rate set by OPEC, and com- 
plicated juggling acts by the major oil 
companies. By playing a shell game at 
refineries and on the high seas, the ma- 
jors might either totally disguise the 
OPEC origin of oil delivered to South 
Africa or swap OPEC oil for oil pro- 
duced in countries that do not belong 
to OPEC, such as Mexico, or the 
United States for that matter. 

Whatever route the South African 
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regime takes, the country will almost 
certainly face a significantly higher fuel 
bill. For South African motorists that 
is already the case. The price at 
gasoline pumps took off even before 
the Shah did, with the government 
slapping on a stiff new tax. And 
Business Week reported at the begin- 
ning of January that ration cards had 
already been printed and readied for 
distribution. 

Harder to calculate, but even more 
damaging in the long run, could be the 
costs to the confidence of foreign in- 
vestors and the white population and 
to the survival of South Africa’s 
neighbor to the north, Rhodesia. 
Dependent entirely on oil passed along 
by South Africa, Rhodesia’s white 
minority regime is far more vulnerable 
even than its counterpart in Pretoria, 
particularly in the wake of a guerrilla 
attack in December which destroyed 
the country’s largest fuel depot. 

If anything, the South African 
publication The Financial Times may 
have been leaning toward the op- 
timistic side when it warned just before 
Christmas that, “The loss of Iran 
would not bring SA to its knees im- 
mediately, but it would make life dif- 
ficult and very expensive for many 
years.” Just how difficult and how ex- 
pensive may soon become more clear. 

□ 


Multinationals Eye New 
Namibian Govt; SWAPO Will 
Fight to Retain National Wealth 


NEW YORK (LNS)— With South 
African-sponsored elections completed 
and UN-sponsored elections scheduled 
to take place within a few months, the 
diplomatic maneuvering over the 
future of Namibia continues. Accord- 
ing to a recent article in Business 
Week, several hundred million dollars 
have already been packaged for loans 
to Namibia, depending on the 
character of the government that 
emerges from the various elections, the 
diplomatic initiatives and the ongoing 
guerrilla war to lead the nation to in- 
dependence. 

A review of recent figures on the 
Namibian economy reveals why the in- 
vestors are lining up ahead of time. 
While a first glance at the map would 
suggest that Namibia is little more than 
a sparsely populated patch of desert, 
the companies know that there’s gold 
in those sands. Also uranium and 
diamonds. The cash flow created by 
the underdeveloped mineral resources 
of Namibia totalled close to $2 billion 
last year. 

Needless to say, little of this money 
stayed in Namibia. The mineral 
reserves are controlled by six com- 
panies — DeBeers Mining (South 
Africa), Rio Tinto Zinc (Britain), 
General Mining (Germany), Newmont 
Mining (U.S.), Amax (U.S.) and 
Falconbridge (Canada). 

Namibia is the fifth largest producer 
of uranium in the world and ranks 
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seventh in mineral exports. During 
1977, its exports totaled $805 million 
and added $460 million to South 
Africa’s foreign exchange reserves. 

Few newly independent countries 
can boast of such an established 
economic base. But that is not the pro- 
blem. The huge profits raked in by the 
multinational corporations are based 
on exploiting cheap African labor, 
recruited under a contract system 
which “drafts” men away from their 
homes and families for periods of one 
to two and a half years. 

The domestic profits are controlled 
by the white minority and little trickles 
down to the Black majority. 

Chief among the investors waiting to 
cash in on the windfall profits is a Ger- 
man group which has reportedly put 
together a multibillion mark loan with 
the support of the West German 
government. A Cape Town economic 
analyst estimates that there is upwards 
of $750 million in German capital 
floating around waiting to get in on the 
ground floor if a receptive government 
comes to power. 

Germany’s interest in Namibia is 
nothing new. In fact, the area was a 
German colony until 1917, when Ger- 
many came out a loser in World War I 
and lost its colonial holdings in Africa 
as well. That was when the League of 
Nations handed South Africa jurisdic- 
tion over the territory. And despite a 
vote by the UN General Assembly to 
revoke the mandate in 1966, the 
Pretoria regime has not only held on 
but extended its apartheid laws to 
cover the Namibian people. 

Now that international pressure and 
the guerrilla war waged by the South 
West Africa People’s Organization 
(SWAPO) have forced South Africa to 
move toward relinquishing direct col- 
onial rule, German capital seems eager 
to renew its stake in Namibia. But that 
interest could evaporate quickly if 
SWAPO’s political and military offen- 
sives succeed. For as SWAPO Presi- 
dent Sam Njoma has stated: “Certain- 
ly our government will control all the 
national wealth. Some of the multina- 
tional corporations may be allowed to 
continue their operations under new 
agreements. But the exploitation of 
Namibian workers and uncontrolled 
extraction of Namibian wealth would 
not be allowed to continue. ’ ’ □ 


Israeli Defense Knocking 
On US Pentagon Door 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Many col- 
umns of type have documented how 
Israel’s burgeoning defense export in- 
dustry is aiding repressive dictator- 
ships worldwide. And although Israel 
is not yet a big league arms trader like 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union, foreign 
press reports make it abundantly clear 
that Somoza’s Nicaragua and Smith’s 
Rhodesia would be in the lurch without 
Israeli military equipment. 

Israel’s onward march in the defense 
export business is now knocking on the 
doors of the U.S. Pentagon. According 


to Business Week, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Defense “is on the verge of 
dropping all limitations on Israeli bids 
for U.S. defense contracts.” And if the 
agreement is made, says Business 
Week, Israel “could see their export 
of arms and parts to the U.S. rise by 
$50 million to $60 million a year initial- 
ly, and well beyond that as Israel’s 
arms industry grows.” Since the 1973 
war, Israel has increased fivefold its ex- 
ports of armaments to foreign coun- 
tries with total sales in 1976 of $320 
million. Before the war, arms sales 
averaged about $60 million a year. But 
now Israel is the primary arms peddler 
to Bolivia, Ecuador, El Salvador, Mex- 
ico and Nicaragua, according to The 
Military Balance, an annual publica- 
tion of the London-based International 
Institute for Strategic Studies. 

Until now, Israeli defense industries 
could outbid U.S. companies if their 
prices were 40 percent lower. But if an 
agreement is reached, Israel would 
have a status that NATO countries 
don’t even have. 

As an arms merchant, though, Israel 
is still heavily dependent on the United 
States for advanced military equipment 
and supplies for its own defense forces. 
With the help of massive aid from 
Washington, Israel is buying more and 
more sophisticated weaponry. For ex- 
ample, Israeli arms purchases abroad 
have gone up from $574 million in 1972 
to $1.6 billion in 1975, and the propor- 
tion of American assistance was up 
from 28 percent to 42 percent. □ 


Nashville Conference 
Considers Farm Alternatives 


By Craig T. Canan 
Liberation News Service 

NASHVILLE, Tenn. (LNS)— The 
first annual New Farm Policies con- 
ference convened in Nashville the 
weekend of January 12 to “ stimulate 
and broaden efforts to change 
argiculture and food policy at the state 
and local level.” Organized by the 
Agriculture Project of the 
Washington, D.C.-based Conference 
on Alternative State and Local 
Policies, some 500 progressive family 
farmers, state and local lawmakers, ur- 
ban consumers and land reformers 
from the U.S. and Canada attended 
workshops and presentations dealing 
with nearly every basic issue related to 
the farm movement. 

According to Lee Webb, one of the 
organizers of the conference, ‘‘The 
most serious problems facing farmers 
and consumers alike are the growth of 
agribusiness; the corporate engulfment 
of the whole food processing industry; 
and the controlling role of big multina- 
tional corporations in the grains export 
market.” 

Jim Hightower, author and editor of 
the Texas Observer , expressed the anti- 
corporate sentiment more explicitly 
when he told a session of the con- 
ference, “Food prices have increased 


125 percent in the last decade and re- 
cent studies show as much as a $12 
billion overcharge on food by the ‘big 
people’ in 1975. It is not the farmer or 
the farmworker who is making it. The 
heavy profits go to the big landowners 
and the big processor. All basic farm 
products are monopoly-controlled. 
Five firms control 90 percent of all the 
grains that are shipped in the world. 
Fifteen firms direct the trade— and 
profits — of 90 percent of all cotton 
traded in the world market.” 

Hightower named the beer industry 
as a specific example of the increasing 
grip of the food monopolies. “In 
1960,” he observed, “there were 170 
breweries in the U.S. and there are 46 
today. Five breweries — Anheuser- 
Busch, Miller, Schlitz, Pabst and 
Coors have cornered 72 percent of the 
market today. Busch and Miller are 
headed toward a two- firm monopoly 
with an 80 percent domination of the 
national market.” 

In another example, Hightower 
named Beatrice Foods as another en- 
croaching food giant. Though not yet a 
household name, Beatrice Foods has in 
the last 25 years adopted 400 smaller 
companies into its corporate 
household. “These takeovers,” said 
Hightower, “made Beatrice a $6.4 
billion a year conglomerate, placing it 
with the 24 largest industrial corpora- 
tions in America. And in the period 
from 1965 to date, the percentage of 
the total profits gained by the top 50 
food manufacturing corporations in- 
creased from 50 to 90 percent.” 

The conference emphasized the need 
for grass-roots organizing because, ac- 
cording to Webb, “federal policies 
have failed to discuss possible 
legislative strategies for taking these 
issues to legislators, city councilors and 
county commissioners this year, in 
order to help the family farm make an 
effect on farm policy.” 

Workshops included discussions of 
the private and federal takeover of 
land from Black people in the South 
and also focused on ways to research 
corporate land ownership and repeal 
food sales taxes. Between speeches and 
workshops, conference participants 
were treated to entertainment by Min- 
nesota folksinger Larry Long, 
mountain-folk performer Wrystian, 
and Jane Sapp, a blues/gospel singer 
from Alabama. 

The conference pledged support for 
the National Land Farm People’s 
160-acre family farm movement, the 
Family Farm Act, and the national 
Libby’s boycott spearheaded by the 
Farm Labor Organizing Committee in 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Cynthia Guyer, coordinator of the 
Agriculture Project of the Conference 
for Alternative Policies, summed up 
the feelings of the participants: “The 
people here pledged to go back to their 
communities and redouble their work 
toward public policy that will 
democratize the food production and 

distribution system . ” □ 

* * * 
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17,000 Virginia 
Shipbuilders Get Ready for 
Union Recognition Strike 


by Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— -What could 
become one of the most significant 
labor struggles of 1979 is shaping up at 
the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company in Viriginia. The 
workers at the company, owned by the 
powerful Houston-based Tenneco, are 
coordinating strike plans to gain 
recognition of the USWA. their chosen 
union. #: 

Early last year, workers at the com- 
pany in Newport News voted over- 
whelmingly to switch their union af- 
filiation from the pro-company Pen- 
ninsula Shipbuilders Association 
(PAS) to the United Steelworkers of 
America (USWA). But since that time, 
explained USWA local organizer 
Wayne Crosby, company officials 
“have refused to sit down with us. 
We’re going to strike for recognition 
’cause we got a lot of people here 
working in unfair and unsafe condi- 
tions without representation.” 

Newport News Shipbuilding workers 
also had good financial reason to 
switch union representation. 
“Hopefully there will be a wage in- 
crease,” Orville Grizzell, another 
local union organizer told LNS. 
“There’s a real need for it. What we 
have here are people who never really 
made the type of money [they’re] mak- 
ing now, [even though it’s not much 
money by national wage standards]. 
The company knows this and is hoping 
to buy people off with small raises. For 
example, it took over 14 weeks to get a 
copy of the last contract. Then all the 
workers got was one sheet of paper 
saying, “We’re going to move this 
holiday to [such -and-such] a [time] 
period, give you a fifty-cent raise 
across the board, and , . .named a few 
other things. At the bottom [was writ- 
ten], ‘this is Tenneco’ s best and final 
offer— you take this or you don’t get 
nothing.’” 

Almost 60 percent of the workers at 
the plant are Black. The night before 
the election in 1977, Coretta King, in a 
rare occurrence, appeared at a United 
Steelworkers rally endorsing the 
change of union affiliation. 

Explaining the PSA’s strong com- 
pany alliance, Grizzell said, “The 
membership never had a voice at all; 
everything was a surprise. Like, PSA 
went down and purchased a bank 
building and the membership found 
out through the newspapers. They 
didn’t know anything about it. There 
have been men killed down in the 
shipyard. Maybe they had 30 or 40 
years service [and now] their wives 
receive $40 a month. This is their pen- 
sion. ' 

“The working conditions? The men 
right now have no job security what- 
soever.” Grizzell focused on another 
defect of the PSA contract which 
recognizes only departmental, and not 
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plant-wide seniority. Said Grizzell, 
“They can promote you to the nex( pay 
rate and lay you off the same day, 
because [outside your department] you 
are still the lowest man on the pole. As 
for sickness and accidents, the highest 
paid ‘blue collar worker’ gets $70 a 
week [to cover health costs]. It’s only 
good for a 13 week period and it’s the 
third week before you can collect 
[anything].” 

PSA Angered at Defeat 

Angered by the workers’ rejection 
and denied appeal by the Fifth Circuit 
Court, the PSA is still trying to 
“organize something,” as organizer 
Crosby told LNS. “But they aren’t 
picking up much support. Most of the 
people know what they’re up to; some 
have been here 38 years.” 

Both the company and the PSA have 
sought, through various schemes, to 
discredit the workers’ decision. Im- 
mediately after the election, PSA filed 
a complaint with the National Labor 
Relations Board (NLRB) claiming that 
the USWA had committed “ir- 
regularities” during the campaign. Not 
only did the Labor Board find no basis 
the PSA’s allegations, but it found 
PSA guilty of strongarm “goon” tac- 
tics and ordered the company to 
recognize the Steelworkers. 

Having failed to gain a favorable 
NLRB decision, the shipbuilding com- 
pany filed an appeal in the Fifth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, but legalistic 
red tape could bog the case down for 
months. 

Meanwhile, the company launched a 
full-scale media attack on the workers, 
placing ads in local papers which por- 
portray management as waiting “pa- 
tiently” for the courts’ ruling, while 
“unreasonable” union members are 
clamoring to close the company down. 

Strike Could Lead 
to Unionizing Victory 

If the shipyard workers strike, as 
Crosby predicts, the action could have 
a significant impact nationally, and 
particularly in the South, where 
historically unionizing efforts have run 
head into rigorously anti-union cor- 
porations. Newport News Ship- 
building, with 17,000 workers, is the 
largest single workplace to be organiz- 
ed in the South in decades. It could 
have important repurcussions at other 
“run-away” or union-resistant cor- 
porations like J.P. Stevens and 
General Motors. 

Government Interests 

The federal government is also keen- 
ly interested in the events at Newport 
News Shipbuilding. The U.S. Navy 
relies on the shipyard for ship 
overhauling and the refueling of 
nuclear submarines. And the eventual 
contract talks could become another 
important testing ground for Carter’s 
seven percent wage restriction. 

Although no strike date has yet been 
set for the action, Crosby stated that it 
could occur “anywhere between now 
and the end of January. 
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“The people down here want union 
representation,” Crosby concluded. 
“We’ve been waiting a year and we’re 
tired of waiting. We want it now.” □ 


Critics Finger Greed 
as Factor in Soaring 
Medical Costs 


NEW YORK (LNS)— With talk of a 
“surgery explosion” in U.S. hospitals, 
critics have begun compiling statistics 
on the profit fallout that appears to 
have replaced the Hippocratic Oath 
with the motto, “Have knife, will 
operate.” For example, of the 80,000 
operations performed each year to in- 
crease blood flow to a bad heart, ac- 
cording to one critic, most are un- 
nessary from a medical point of view. 
But financially, it is a “big money- 
maker for doctors and hospitals,” with 
400 surgeons alone “collecting almost 
half a billion” yearly, says Dr. Thomas 
Pressman, a cardiologist at the U.S. 
Public Health Service Hospital in Seat- 
tle. 

These fees rank surgeons among the 
highest paid doctors, and help the 
medical profession in general rank as 
one of the nation’s most lucrative oc- 
cupations. In fact, the median 1978 in- 
come for all doctors comes to about 
$70,000. According to a survey by 
Medical Economics, thousands of doc- 
tors earn $100,000 and many are in the 
$200,000 and higher class. 

In addition to their personal earn- 
ings, doctors also control a range of 
decisions which contribute to fattening 
the nation’s health bill. In a series of 
articles on the health business, Victor 
Cohn and Peter Milius of the Washing- 
ton Post explain that doctor’s fees 
alone “consume one dollar out of 
every five of the national health bill, 
public and private. All the things doc- 
tors do, however — the drugs, tests, 
hospitalizations and operations they 
order, plus their fees — add up not just 
to that 20 percent but to an estimated 
70 percent of the bill.” 

All of these costs orginate with a 
decision made by a doctor. And 
evidence suggests that many of those 
decisions reflect financial rather than 
professional considerations. The 
Washington Post writers cite some of 
the more glaring examples: 

•Many surgeons agree that the radical 
mastectomy — the once-standard 
removal of the entire breast, chest 
muscles and under-arm lymph nodes 
for breast cancer — is only required in a 
small percentage of cases. But in the 
first six months of 1978, 18 percent of 
California surgeons who did a breast 
operation still did the radical rather 
than the gentler procedure — which 
earns a few hundred dollars’ lower fee. 
•The number of hepterectomies rose 25 
percent between 1970 and 1975, an in- 
crease called “staggering” by Dr. Ken- 
neth Ryan of Harvard. A 1977 
Baltimore study found one hysterec- 
tomy in six that was unncessary. 
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•Most of the 750,000 tonsillectomies 
still being done each year are: un- 
justified or actually harmful, says Dr. 
Jack Paradise of the University of Pitt- 
sburgh. He says the reasons i ; fer the 
high rate range from outdate^^jiefs 
to the “financial.” 

Dr. Marvin Shapiro of Lc e$, 
a practicing radiologist, cl 
as a result of greed, “at least \ 
of all services rendered in thi if 

good care are either % |/ 

dangerous or on a cost-effe? 
something between absurd ^ 

tionable.” 



Oil Won’t Wash AvJ 
Mexico’s Problem! 


NEW YORK (LNS/Dollars & 
Sense)— What would you say about a 
country that discovers it may be sitting 
on one of the largest known reserves of 
“black gold” at a time of world- wide 
anxiety over impending oil shortages? 
Mexico is just such a country* and it 
now estimates its possible reserves at 
nearly 300 billion barrels— seqip} pnly 
to Saudi Arabia. But reactiotg^' the 
oil find have been mixed. IJ§pf 
Much of the analysis of the Mexican 
economy finds it to be in such bad 
shape that oil income will provide no 
cure-all solution. It will, of course, im- 
prove the country’s balance of trade 
and will be enough to pay off some of 
the country’s huge foreign debt. And 
possibly it will yield a bit of improve- 
ment in Mexico’s bargaining pbsition 
with the U.S. But even those observers 
who see the country breaking ey||n with 
a few pesos to spare are doubtf||$bout 
the effect of the oil wealth|pn the 
millions of poor and unemp[ r 
One of the reasons :f Sethis 
pessimism concerning Mexic^pl^il 
rich” future is that nation’ |^ieign 
debt. The total debt to foreifP 
and other institutions is est:‘ 
more than $30 billion— on 
world’s largest— and still 
And in order to get enough 
finance petroleum developm^ffiBeXr 
ico has been forced to use its 
lateral for further loans. 

There is also growing cone 
Mexico about the emphai 
development at the expense 6 
dustries which could provide, 
for the millions who are- 
unemployed. Agricultural 
in particular, needs attention] 

Mexico will import an estiffi; 
billion worth of food — about, 
projected income from oil ex 
Finally, there is much criti 
the current administration’s pqjicy of 
selling 90 percent of Mexico’s oil to the 
U.S. More nationalistic factions, even 
within the ruling party, are sick pf the 
country’s economic dependence pn the 
U.S. and tired of interference Jl^m its 
powerful northern neighbor.: 



White House Optimism, 
Mexican Austerity 

In early October 1974, U.S. of- 
ficials, supplied with information by 
“sources in the industry,” first broke a 
story about huge oil reserves south ot 
the border. The White House was very 
optimistic. As one official told the New 
York Times, “They could underprice 
OPEC by 50 cents a barrel and we 
would buy all we could get.” 

This optimism, however, proved 
premature. The sources (actually the 
CIA) were not mistaken about the ex- 
tent of the discovery, but as a meeting 
between Presidents Ford and Echever- 
ria ten days later made clear, Mexico 
was in no hurry to sell its oil to the U.S. 
and it was certainly not about to sell it 
for less than market price. 

Echeverria tried to maintain this 
popular stance to the end of his term. 
(Mexican presidents are allowed only 
one six-year term. Though smaller par- 
ties run opposition candidates, in prac- 
tice all presidents since 1929 have been 
chosen by the entrenched Revolu- 
tionary Institutional Party, or PRI.) 
But before his successor was sworn in 
on December 1, 1977, Echeverria had 
already been pressured into accepting 
an austerity program designed for 
Mexico by the World Bank and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund— two of its 
largest creditors and institutions in 
which the U.S. plays a leading role. 

The program consisted of an agree- 
ment for an oil export program, a 10 
percent annual ceiling on wage in- 
creases, devaluation of the peso (rais- 
ing the cost of food and other 
imports), and cuts in the social spend- 
ing budget. This was not the first time 
in recent history that Mexico found its 
domestic policies being decided from 
the outside. In 1972, as a condition for 
granting future loans, the World Bank 
“advised” the state-owned electrical 
company to raise the country’s utility 
rates. 

Minerals and Miracles 

Mexico’s entire history in fact reads 
like one long struggle against foreign 
control. After the 1810 War of In- 
dependence from Spain, British and 
French investors flocked to the coun- 
try. And in the 1830’s plantation 
owners from the southern United 
States overran the border in search of 
more land for cotton production and 
more territory for their pro-slavery 
confederacy. The U.S. annexed the 
area of Texas in 1845 and ended up 
taking half of Mexico in the war that 
followed. 

After completion of the railroad 
west in the late 1800s, the U.S. became 
Mexico’s dominant foreign investor. 
And by the Mexican revolution in 
1910, U.S. business had bought up 
much of the remaining land and con- 
trolled 89 percent of Mexico’s industry 
and 77 percent of the mineral exports. 
The oil industry was completely 
foreign-controlled, Standard Oil being 
one of the biggest owners. 

Although the Mexican constitution 
adopted in 1917 declared the nation’s 


‘‘right to regulate all natural 
resources. . . in order to conserve 
them and equitably to distribute ffie 
public wealth,” the oil industry was 
not nationalized until 1938. PEMEX 
(Petroleros Mexicanos) was created in 
order to prevent the disruption of the 
economy after U.S. oil companies 
refused to accept arbitration during a 
long labor dispute. 

Mexico’s economy grew rapidly 
from the 1940s through the 1960s. 
Agriculture was increasingly 
dominated by large commercial farms 
which produced crops for export. The 
government also became active in pro- 
moting industrial development and to- 
day owns some 580 companies in sec- 
tors ranging from communications to 
electricity. 

The growth rate of the GNP for 
these three decades averaged 5.8 per- 
cent a year and many economists called 
it the Mexican Miracle. But as is often 
the case with these “miracles,” a large 
part of the population found it to be 
nothing but misery. Increased govern- 
ment ownership of industries didn’t 
bring about a more equitable distribu- 
tion of income. According to a 1970 
census report, 72 percent of the people 
reporting income for that year were 
earning less than $80 a month. The 
bottom half of the population received 
only 15 percent of the total national in- 
come in 1969. 

The economic “miracle” also 
brought with it more foreign control of 
the economy-foreign private invest- 
ment doubled during the 1960s— and a 
booming foreign debt. The state- 
owned electric company piled up enor- 
mous debts by buying high-priced 
equipment from U.S. and European 
firms and by subsidizing the electric 
rates of private industry. In 1976, 70 
percent of the utility’s income went to 
pay off its loans. 


Oil for Immigration? 

What lies ahead? The U.S. would 
like Mexico to be a stable, convenient 
source of oil. And since the U.S. buys 
over half of Mexico’s exports of its 
goods, and supplies much of its 
tourism and loans, Mexican officials 
are still in no position to ignore U.S. 
desires. 

In May 1976, the head of PEMEX 
announced that Mexico would join 
OPEC if asked. But so far there have 
been no moves in that direction, and 
speculation points to U.S. threats to 
cut off favorable tariff provisions for 
Mexican goods as a possible cause. 
Jose Lopez Portillo, Mexico’s presi- 
dent for the past year, has expressed a 
willingness to discuss assurances of a 
steady supply of oil in return for U.S. 
concessions on the question of im- 
migration. His administration sees the 
ability of unemployed Mexicans to 
seek work in the U.S. as an important 
safety valve since the Mexican econo- 
my— particularly agriculture — fails to 
produce enough jobs. 

But even Mexican workers who have 
jobs are far from satisfied. The austeri- 
/ continued on inside cover] 
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